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AN  ESTIMATE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


BY  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN* 


IT  is  a pleasure  to  speak  about 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I was  little  more 
than  five  years  of  age  when  the 
tragic  death  converted  a nation’s  joy 
into  a nation’s  mourning,  but  I had 
scarcely  reached  manhood’s  estate 
when  I became  an  admirer  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  and  when  I was  a stu- 
dent in  the  law  school  I took  him  as 
my  subject  in  one  of  the  contests 
which  I entered,  and  the  more  I have 
studied  him  the  larger  has  become  my 
appreciation  of  him.  I am  glad  that 
at  this  time  we  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  prejudice  and  passion  engen- 
dered by  a strife  that  we  can  behold 
him  as  a growing  figure  in  our  nation’s 
history,  and  that  in  the  appreciation 
of  him  all  sections  of  our  reunited 
land  can  gladly  join.  In  this  article  I 
desire  to  draw  a few  lessons  from  his 
life : 

LINCOLN  AS  AN  ORATOR 

He  was  one  of  the  great  orators  of 
this  country.  I believe  that  when  the 
history  of  our  public  speakers  is  writ- 
ten, not  one  of  them  will  stand  higher 
than  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  lacked  the 
polish  of  the  schools  that  some  of  them 
have;  he  lacked  the  training  and  the 
preparation  for  this  particular  work ; 
but  he  had  to  a remarkable  degree  the 
essential  things  in  oratory.  And  that 
he  was  an  effective  speaker,  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  a persuasive  speaker 
there  are  hundreds  can  testify,  because 
hundreds  still  living  heard  him  speak. 


When  I was  a student  in  college 
a speaker  explained  to  us  the  differ- 
ence between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
He  said  “When  Cicero  speaks  people 
say  ‘How  well  Cicero  speaks !’  but 
when  Demosthenes  speaks  they  say 
‘Let  us  go  against  Philip.’  ” The  dif- 
ference is  that  one  impressed  himself 
upon  the  audience,  the  other  impressed 
his  subject;  one  left  the  audience  ad- 
miring the  speaker,  the  other  left  the 
audience  intent  upon  carrying  out 
what  the  speaker  advised.  Lincoln  re- 
sembled Demosthenes  rather  than  Cic- 
ero, for  people  forgot  the  speaker  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  listened 
to  what  the  speaker  had  proposed. 

Lincoln  had  the  two  essential  things 
of  the  fine  orator : he  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about,  and  he  meant  what 
he  said.  And  these  are  the  things 
without  which  there  can  be  no  elo- 
quence. Other  things  can  be  added  to 
these,  but  they  can  not  be  taken  from 
speech  and  eloquence  be  left.  He  was 
student  enough  to  master  his  subject; 
he  filled  himself  with  it,  and  when  he 
spoke  upon  it  he  spoke  from  his  heart 
to  the  hearts  of  those  who  listened. 
To  these  two  qualities  or  characteris- 
tics he  added  a third  most  important 
element  in  oratory,  and  that  was  clear- 
ness of  statement.  Few  men  have  lived 
in  this  country  who  could  state  a ques- 
tion more  clearly  than  he  could.  It 
seems  contradictory  to  say  that  there 
are  certain  self-evident  truths.  I not 
only  endorse  that  proposition,  but  I 


*The  extracts  embodied  in  this  article  are  from  a speech  delivered  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  forty-second  anniversary  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Abraham  Lincoln,  April  14,  1907,  for  the.  benefit  of  the  relief  fund  of  En- 
campment No.  hi,  Union  Veteran  Legion.  Believing  that. such  an  eloquent  tribute 
deserves  a wider  circulation,  and  that  it  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  patriotic  teaching,  the  publishers  of  “The  Republic  Magazine”  reproduce 
it  at  this  time  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Bryan. — Editor. 
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will  go  further  and  say  that  all  truth 
is  self-evident,  and  that  the  best  service 
one  can  render  truth  is  to  state  it  clear- 
ly, for  a truth  clearly  stated  needs  no 
argument  in  its  defense.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a master  of  the  art  of 
clear  and  lucid 
statement. 

Illustration  is 
a powerful  form 
of  argument.  An 
apt  illustration 
is  one  of  the 
most  convincing 
things  that  can 
be  used.  If  we 
know  that  a 
thing  is  like 
s o m ething  we 
have  seen,  we 
can  understand 
the  thing  that  we 
have  not  seen. 

And  he  gathered 
his  illustrations 
from  the  life  of 
the  people ; there- 
fore, when  he 
spoke  to  the  peo- 
ple, he  could 
make  his  subject 
clear  and  easily 
understood. 

He  understood 
the  use  of  the 
i n t e rrogatorv. 

He  could  put  an 
argument  i n a 
question.  And 
that  is  one  of 
the  arts  of  ora- 
tory. Some  of 
the  strongest  ar- 
guments ever 
presented  in 
speech  have  been 
presented  in  the 
form  of  a ques- 
tion. Christ  gave 
us  an  illustration  of  that : “What 

shall  it  profit  a man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?’’ 
How  many  volumes  can  you  write  be- 
fore you  will  present  that  argument 
as  strongly  as  it  is  presented  in  that 
question?  It  is  an  unanswerable  arg- 


ument presented  in  a question.  I do 
not  believe  we  have  any  illustration  in 
public  life  in  this  country  of  greater 
power  of  statement,  or  clearer,  great- 
er force  in  questioning  than  that  pre- 
sented by  Abraham  Lincoln.  There  is 
a question  that 
he  presented  in 
one  of  his  mes- 
sages, and  if  the 
country  had  not 
been  wrought 
up,  if  passion 
had  not  at  that 
time  clouded  the 
vision,  if  the 
blood  had  not  at 
that  time  been  so 
hot  that  calm- 
ness was  impos- 
sible, the  ques- 
tion that  he  put 
must,  it  seems  to 
me,  have  carried 
conviction  with 
it.  You  will  re- 
member  the 
powerful  plea  he 
made:  “What  if 
we  do  have  war, 
it  must  end 
sometime.  W e 
must  live  here 
side  by  side  in 
peace — we  can- 
not separate,  na- 
ture placed  us 
so,”  and  then  the 
question : “Can 
aliens  make 
treaties  easier 
than  friends  can 
make  laws?” 
Where  will  you 
find  an  argu- 
ment that  is 
stronger  than 
the  a r g u m ent 
carried  in  that 

simple  question? 

Lincoln  delivered  an  oration  that  has 
no  equal  in  the  same  number  of  words 
in  this  language.  The  speech  that  he 
made  at  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg, 
for  the  size  of  it  and  the  length  of  it, 
has  never  been  approached  by  any  hu- 
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man  being.  If  he  had  never  made  any 
other  speech,  his  fame  as  an  orator 
might  have  rested  on  that.  And  in  that 
speech,  great  because  of  its  simplicity, 
far-reaching  because  of  its  depth,  he 
said  that  they  had  not  met  there  to 
hallow  that  ground,  that  those  who 
had  fallen  there  had  hallowed  it;  that 
they  were  there,  not  to  consecrate  it, 
but  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they  who  fell 
there  had  so  well  advanced,  that  it  was 
rather  for  those  who  had  assembled 
there  to  dedicate  themselves,  to  conse- 
crate themselves,  to  that  unfinished 
work,  that  a government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
should  not  perish  from  the  earth.  And 
so  no  feeble  words  of  ours  can  bring 
peace  to  one  who  sleeps,  nor  can  any 
flowers  of  rhetoric  be  added  to  the 
flowers  that  have  been  piled  upon  his 
tomb,  but  rather  in  the  spirit  which  he 
manifested  we  must  dedicate  ourselves 
to  that  work  which  was  so  dear  to  him. 
He  could  look  beyond  the  strife  and 
the  turmoil  and  see  a united  people; 
we  now  realize  the  fulfilment  of  his 
dream  and  of  his  vision.  And  as  we, 
forty-two  years  after  his  death,  can 
see  the  completed  work  which  he  be- 
gan, but  was  not  permitted  to  see  en- 
tirely rounded  out,  we  can  understand, 
even  better  than  those  who  lived  then, 
the  priceless  value  of  his  service  and 
the  greatness  of  the  work  which  he  left 
to  us  that  follow  him. 

LINCOLN  AS  A STATESMAN 

But  Lincoln  was  more  than  a great 
orator;  he  was  a great  statesman. 
Our  country  has  produced  no  superior 
to  him  as  an  executive  dealing  with 
problems  as  a practical  statesman,  with 
a grasp  on  things  that  he  had.  Morse 
defines  a statesman  as  a man  who  fore- 
sees and  foretells.  Lincoln  was  a 
statesman ; he  could  foresee,  and  he 
foretold.  Lincoln  understood  the  hu- 
man heart.  He  understood  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  understood  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  great  contest ; 
and  he  could  look  ahead  and  see,  and 
he  spoke  out.  It  is  said  that  when  he 
was  preparing  that  speech  that  was 


the  first  in  his  national  career,  the 
speech  at  Springfield,  he  walked  the 
floor  trying  to  find  some  expression 
that  would  bring  to  the  people  the 
thought  that  was  in  his  own  mind; 
and  at  last  he  said,  “I  have  found  it. 
The  American  people  are  a Bible-read- 
ing  people,  and  a Bible  quotation  will 
not  only  be  recognized  by  them,  but  it 
will  have  more  influence  with  them 
than  anything  else  one  could  quote;” 
and  then  he  quoted  this : “A  house  di- 
vided against  itself  shall  not  stand.” 
In  my  judgment  it  is  the  most  effective 
Bible  quotation  that  was  ever  used  in 
the  discussion  of  a public  issue.  And 
then,  going  beyond  the  strife,  he  fore- 
saw the  time  when  the  house  would 
cease  to  be  divided.  Forty-two  years 
ago  he  passed  from  earth  at  the  very 
climax  of  his  great  career.  How  hap- 
py he  is  if  from  his  abode  above  he 
can  look  down  upon  this  country  and 
see  his  prophecy  fulfilled;  the  house 
no  longer  divided,  the  root  of  bitter- 
ness taken  away,  the  people  reunited, 
a Nation  one  as  he  wanted  it  to  be.  He 
foresaw,  he  foretold. 

He  had  another  quality  of  states- 
manship ; he  had  moral  courage.  I am 
not  sure  but  moral  courage  is  a finer 
virtue  than  physical  courage;  I am 
not  sure  but  it  is  more  difficult  for  a 
person  to  meet  great  opposition  that 
does  not  endanger  the  body  than  to 
meet  the  opposition  that  imperils  the 
body.  If  moral  courage  is  not  more 
difficult  to  exhibit  and  more  rare,  it  is 
certainly  an  indispensable  thing  for  a 
statesman ; and  Lincoln  had  it.  Lin- 
coln dared  to  stand  alone ; he  dared  to 
speak  his  thoughts ; he  dared  to  have 
his  position;  he  dared  to  submit  his 
reasons  and  abide  the  consequences. 
He  had  passions — wonderful  passions. 
On  the  one  side  he  had  some  which 
would  hold  him  back,  and  on  the  other 
some  which  would  push  him  faster 
than  he  felt  he  ought  to  go.  I never 
read  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Horace 
Greeley  without  feeling  that  my  ad- 
miration for  Lincoln  rises  a little  more. 
It  was  the  statement  of  the  man  who 
saw  the  light  that  he  was  to  follow, 
who  was  determined  to  follow  it,  and 
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(From  painting  by  Frank  B.  Carpenter,  in  Capitol,  at  Washington ) 


who  was  willing  to  wait  and  suffer 
any  kind  of  criticism  until  the  time 
came  to  act.  He  fitted  into  his  time ; 
we  needed  then  just  such  a man. 

LINCOLN’S  KINDNESS 

The  kindness  of  the  man  ! Have  you 
read  Markham’s  poem  “Abraham  Lin- 
coln?” Markham  has  about  a dozen 
lines  that  contain  similes  that  I think 
have  not  been  surpassed  for  their 
beauty;  and  the  one  that  I like  best 
of  them  all  was  that  in  which  he  de- 
scribed Lincoln  by  saying  that  he  had 
the  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside 
well.  I could  see  the  well  by  the  way- 
side  where  the  traveler  passing  along 
stopped  to  quench  his  thirst ; the  well 
that  is  always  at  hand ; the  well  that  is 
friend  to  every  one.  I do  not  know 
that  I have  ever  read  a phrase  that  bet- 
ter describes  a great,  loving,  overflow- 
ing heart  than  that — the  loving  kind- 
ness of  the  wayside  well. 

He  fitted  into  his  time  because  he 
was  great  enough  to  hate  slavery  with- 
out hating  slave-holders.  And  do  you 
know  that  that  is  one  of  the  God-like 
things  to  which  man  should  aspire — to 
hate  wrong  and  love  the  wrongdoer? 


To  recognize  honesty  on  the  other  side 
as  well  as  on  your  side,  and  let  your 
fight  be  against  wrong.  I do  not  know 
of  another  man  anywhere  who  was  his 
equal  in  depth  and  breadth  of  view. 
Born  in  Kentucky  and  reared  in  Illi- 
nois, he  seemed  to  have  been  prepared 
for  the  great  work  he  had  to  do.  He 
loved  the  Southern  people,  but  his 
heart  revolted  against  the  institution 
of  slavery.  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
slavery  and  he  did  not  want  to  hurt 
anybody  who  differed  from  him  on  the 
question.  A great  man  in  a great  time  ! 
But  there  were  two  sections  of  the 
country,  and  they  differed  upon  a 
great  question,  and  there  was  honesty 
on  both  sides.  There  was  conscience 
behind  the  gun  that  pointed  north  and 
conscience  behind  the  gun  that  pointed 
south.  These  people  met  questions 
that  they  had  to  settle;  these  people 
met  to  settle  the  questions  by  the  only 
way  that  seemed  possible.  It  was  a 
difference  that  defied  a peaceful  settle- 
ment. There  were  some  in  the  North 
who  were  not  broad  enough  to  love  the 
people  of  the  South,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
stitution that  was  doomed ; and  there 
were  those  of  the  South  not  broad 
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enough  to  love  the  people  in  the 
North  in  spite  of  their  opposition  to 
slavery.  But  Lincoln  was  large 
enough  to  love  the  people,  North  and 
South,  and  only  hate  the  things  that 
made  two  peoples  where  there  ought 
to  have  been  one  people. 

LINCOLN'S  FAITH  IN  HIMSELF  AND 
HUMANITY 

Lincoln  had  faith ; he  was  a man  of 
faith.  His  name  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  it  was  Abraham  who  gave  us 
that  first  example  of  great  faith,  who, 
at  the  call  of  the  Almighty,  went  out  a 
thousand  miles  from  home,  among  a 
strange  people,  to  establish  a new  re- 
ligion. Wonderful  faith  it  was.  And 
from  that  faith  there  grew  one  of  the 
greatest  races  of  the  world;  and  from 
that  faith  that  he  established  there 
grew  a religion  until  nearly  four  hun- 
dred million  human  beings  worship 
the  one  God  at  whose  call  Abraham 
went  forth.  Eaith  is  the  power  in- 
fluencing all  of  our  lives.  Faith  leads 
us  to  do  and  dare.  And  Lincoln  had 
faith  in  himself.  He  believed  that  he 
could  do  things.  He  understood  that 
which  he  believed  he  could  accom- 
plish— he  was  able  to  accomplish. 

He  had  faith  in  humanity,  and  that 
is  an  important  faith.  He  believed  in 
mankind ; he  knew  the  human  heart, 
and  he  knew  that  when  he  came  to  the 
heart  he  found  that  all  were  much 
alike.  It  is  at  the  heart  that  we  all 
meet.  Travel  in  different  lands  and 
you  will  find  people  speaking  different 
languages ; you  will  find  different  tra- 
ditions and  race  characteristics  and 
differences  in  history ; you  will  find 
differences  in  forms  of  government ; 
you  will  find  differences  in  church 
worship ; but  when  you  find  the  heart 
you  will  find  that  mankind  is  much  the 
same  everywhere,  and  that  if  you 
would  reach  people,  instead  of  direct- 
ing all  your  arguments  at  the  head, 
you  have  to  direct  your  arguments  at 
the  heart.  It  is  out  of  the  heart  that 
the  purpose  comes.  It  is  the  heart  that 
directs  the  life,  and  from  the  heart 
comes  the  ideals  and  moral  virtues 
upon  which  civilization  rests.  Buckle 


describes  civilization  as  a state  of  the 
human  mind,  the  principal  element  of 
which  is  the  moral  element.  I would 
ask  to  differ  with  him.  The  moral 
element  is  essential  to  civilization,  but 
the  nations  that  have  gone  down  have 
gone  down  because  they  were  rotten 
at  the  heart.  The  heart — the  heart  is 
that  upon  which  we  must  build,  and 
Lincoln  had  faith  in  mankind  because 
he  knew  that  in  the  heart  of  every 
man  was  a sense  of  justice  to  which  an 
appeal  could  be  made. 

Lincoln’s  power  was  more  of  a heart 
power.  I believe,  judged  by  intellec- 
tual standards,  that  he  is  inferior  to 
none.  I do  not  mean  by  educational 
standards,  because  he  lacked  educa- 
tion, but  by  intellectual  standards. 
Measured  by  mind,  measured  by  pow- 
er to  comprehend,  measured  by  accu- 
racy of  judgment,  measured  by  apt- 
ness of  expression,  he  was  inferior  to 
none.  But  he  was  greater  in  his  heart 
than  he  was  in  his  head,  and  he  proved 
that  which  has  been  demonstrated  so 
often  before,  that  while  we  brag  about 
the  head  we  after  all  respect  the  heart. 
Carlyle,  in  the  closing  words  of  his 
"‘French  Revolution,”  presents  a very 
important  thought.  He  says  that 
thought  is  stronger  than  artillery  and 
moulds  the  world  like  soft  clay,  and 
that  back  of  thought  is  love  and  that 
there  never  was  a great  head  unless 
there  was  a genuine  heart  behind  it. 
Lincoln’s  heart  took  in  the  world.  Lin- 
coln’s heart  linked  him  to  the  common 
people.  Lincoln  once  said  that  God 
must  have  loved  the  common  people, 
because  he  made  so  many  of  them.  It 
was  his  way  of  expressing  it,  but  Lin- 
coln never  used  the  phrase  “common 
people”  as  a term  of  reproach,  for  the 
highest  compliment  ever  paid  any  class 
of  people  was  paid  to  the  common 
people.  In  the  Bible  it  says  that  when 
Christ  presented  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly.  It  is  a great  compliment.  Lin- 
coln believed  in  the  common  people. 
Lincoln  trusted  the  common  people. 
Lincoln  felt  that  the  common  people 
in  this  country  were  the  nation’s 
strength.  They  were  then;  they  are 
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now ; they  ever  will  be.  The  common 
people  produce  the  nation’s  wealth  in 
times  of  peace;  they  fight  the  nation’s 
battles  in  times  of  war.  The  volunteer 
soldier  is  the  common  man.  The  com- 
mon people  work  when  the  country 
needs  workers;  they  fight  when  the 
country  needs  fighters.  They  make 
the  laws,  they  enforce  the  laws ; and 
because  they  must  enforce  the  laws,  if 
necessary,  they  are  careful  when  .they 
make  them.  The  common  people  were 
the  people  whom  Lincoln  looked  up  to. 
They  were  the  people  with  whom  he 
identified  himself.  He  had  struggled 
in  their  ranks  and  he  knew  their 
strength,  and  he  knew  that  they  would 
not  fail  in  any  crisis. 

LINCOLN’S  FAITH  IN  OUR  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Lincoln  had  faith  in  our  govern- 
ment. He  believed  in  our  theory  of 


government.  He  took  as  his  great  in- 
structor the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  in  his  speeches 
and  in  his  letters  he  spoke  as  eloquent- 
ly of  the  wisdom  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  any  man  has  ever  spoken.  He  be- 
lieved that  our  form  of  government 
would  live;  he  believed  that  it  would 
spread.  It  has  lived,  and  it  is  spread- 
ing. A century  and  a quarter  ago  and 
a little  more  certain  ideas  of  govern- 
ment were  planted  on  this  soil.  They 
have  grown  here.  Our  nation  did  not 
make  these  ideas  great ; the  ideas  made 
our  nation  great.  Our  nation’s  posi- 
tion to-day  is  due  more  than  to  any 
other  thing  to  the  fact  that  these  ideas 
have  emanated  from  this  country. 
They  have  girdled  the  globe.  The 
light  that  was  shining  here  has  sent 
out  its  rays  to  every  land,  and  in  all 
the  years  our  influence  in  the  world 
has  been  a high  and  holy  one.  For 
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more  than  a century  our  nation  has 
been  a world  power.  Not  only  that — 
for  more  than  a century  our  nation  has 
been  the  great  power  in  the  world. 
Other  nations  had  their  thrones  and 
their  armies  and  their  ships,  and  yet 
our  nation  with  its  little  army  and  its 
little  navy  has  been  strong  enough  to 
force  its  ideas  throughout  the  world, 
on  all  countries. 

Have  you  noticed  the  growth  of  its 
ideas  in  the  last  two  years?  Within 
two  years  the  Empress  Dowager  of 
China  has  sent  envoys  throughout  the 
world  to  gather  information  for  the 
adoption  of  a constitution.  Within  two 
years  Austria  has  enlarged  the  basis  of 
her  representation  in  the  Reichsrath. 
Within  a year  the  government  has 
given  its  influence  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  basis  of  representation  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  In 
England  now  the  great  political  ques- 
tion is  between  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords : Shall 
the  people  rule  through  their  elected 
representatives  or  shall  electoral  pow- 
er “put  down”  the  people’s  power? 
And  look  at  Russia,  who  until  recently 
has  been  a synonym  for  despotism. 
Our  blood  has  boiled  as  we  have  read 
of  people  dragged  from  their  homes 
and  imprisoned  or  executed,  and  after 
a while  the  people,  by  infinite  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice,  secured  the  privilege 


of  a douma,  and  when  an  election  was 
held  and  they  had  a chance  to  express 
themselves  they  took  advantage  of  it. 
In  St.  Petersburg  60,000  votes  were 
cast,  and  58,000  were  cast  against  the 
Czar’s  ticket,  2,000  for  his  ticket.  In 
his  voting  precinct  300  voters  were 
sent  to  the  polls  in  guarded  carriages. 
Eighty  of  them  voted  for  him  and  220 
voted  for  the  opposition.  And  when 
the  douma  convened  they  did  not  in- 
dorse parties — they  were  all  reform- 
ers, differing  only  in  the  degree  of 
their  radicalism.  The  Czar  dissolved 
the  douma  and  held  a new  election. 
The  new  douma  is  more  radical  than 
the  old  one.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  see  the  first  douma  in  session.  I 
believe  no  more  remarkable  body  of 
men  has  assembled  in  this  world  for 
many  years,  and  as  they  sat  there  you 
could  read  in  their  faces  the  history 
of  a nation’s  suffering,  and  a grim  de- 
termination that  Russia’s  wrongs 
should  be  righted.  The  new  douma  is 
in  session ; the  people  have  spoken 
again,  and  the  Czar  announces  through 
his  premier  that  the  government  will 
approve  the  people’s  measures  provid- 
ing for  free  speech,  and  free  press,  and 
uniform  education.  Thus  is  Russia 
moving  forward.  Thus  is  the  voice  of 
the  people  being  heard.  Thus  are  the 
ideas  for  which  Lincoln  contended 
spreading  throughout  the  world,  and 
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when  Russia  enjoys  these  reforms  to 
which  she  is  entitled,  and  for  which 
she  has  struggled,  she  will  take  her 
place  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  for  people  who  are  willing  to 
die  for  liberty  have  in  them  the  ma- 
terial of  which  great  nations  are  made. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  govern- 
ments : Monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 

democracy.  I dissent  from  two-thirds 
of  them.  Lincoln  was  right  when  he 
contended  for  a government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple. Neither  the  monarchy  nor  the 


inspiration  to  the  people  than  his  life 
gives.  We  have  never  produced  a man 
whose  career  was  better  proof  of  the 
fact  that  man’s  greatness  is  not  of  him- 
self but  in  the  virtues  and  the  ideals 
which  his  life  presents.  Lincoln  grew, 
not  because  he  was  a great  orator,  al- 
though that  helped  his  growth ; he 
grew,  not  because  he  was  a great 
statesman,  for  until  he  became  invested 
with  power  he  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  he  was  a states- 
man, and  his  reputation  as  an  orator 
was  far  greater  after  his  election  than 
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aristocracy  is  among  the  strongest  of 
governments.  A republic  is  not  only 
the  strongest  and  wisest,  but  the  most 
secure  of  governments.  Why  is  our 
government  stronger?  Because  the 
people  are  willing  to  defend  it.  Our 
government  is  stronger  because  the 
people  love  it,  and  they  love  it  because 
it  is  good,  and  it  is  good  because  the 
people  speak,  and  their  voice  is  loud. 

LINCOLN,  THE  TYPICAL  AMERICAN 

Lincoln  was  the  typical  American. 
I think  we  have  not  produced  a man 
who  better  illustrated  the  possibilities 
of  America.  I believe  we  have  not 
produced  a man  whose  life  gives  more 


before*  for  few  of  the  people  of  this 
country  had  a chance  to  know  him  well 
until  he  became  President.  He  attach- 
ed himself  to  an  idea  and  he  rose  with 
that  idea.  To  every  young  man  Lin- 
coln’s life  ought  to  be  an  inspiration, 
for  Lincoln’s  life  teaches  that  the  man 
who  takes  hold  of  a great  idea  and  for- 
gets himself  in  his  devotion  to  it  will 
gather  strength  as  the  idea  grows,  and 
rise  as  the  idea  rises.  Lincoln’s  life 
has  well  illustrated  that. 

It  needs  not  that  we  should  praise 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  fame  is  se- 
cure. Nothing  that  we  could  say 
would  reduce  his  station.  Fixed  is 
his  star  in  the  firmament,  and  rising 
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higher  and  higher.  It  will  be  seen  by 
increasing  millions,  and  wherever  seen 
it  will  represent  that  which  is  highest 
and  noblest  and  best  in  the  life  of  a 
government  like  ours. 

All  now  vie  with  the  old  soldiers  in 
their  homage  to  the  great  dead  Presi- 
dent, and  mingle  words  of  praise  with 
theirs,  and  all  hearts  beat  as  theirs  in 
sympathy  with  his  aspirations  and  his 
hopes.  We  all  now  join,  as  he  would 
have  us  join,  in  the  resolution  that  this 
nation  shall  be  what  he  and  the  others 
who  toiled  for  it  hoped  and  desired 
and  expected  that  it  would  be.  I re- 
member ex-Senator  Thurston  once 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  Spanish 
War  in  bringing  together  people  who 
had  once  been  fighting  each  other.  I 
was  where  I could  realize  something  of 
the  seaming  process,  for  short  as  was 
my  service  it  was  sufficient  to  enable 


me  to  testify  from  what 
I saw  and  heard  that  the 
rivalry  in  the  Spanish 
War  between  the  sons  of 
those  who  wore  the  blue 
and  the  sons  of  those 
who  wore  the  gray  was 
to  see  who  could  show 
the  greatest  devotion  and 
the  highest  loyalty  to  the 
flag  which  they  both 
loved.  But  of  all  these 
regiments,  gathered 
from  the  northland  and 
the  southland,  I heard 
them  playing  the  section- 
al airs,  and  then  I heard 
them  join  in  the  national 
airs,  and  then  I heard 
them  join  in  the  national 
hymns,  and  I felt  that 
indeed  our  people  were 
one — no  North,  no 
South,  no  East,  no  West, 
a larger  family  our 
country  is  to-day. 

The  glory  of  our  Civil 
War  was  not  that  one 
side  whipped  the  other; 
it  was  that  victors  held 
the  vanquished  in  such 
close  embrace  that  they 
soon  became  good 
friends,  and  one  nation 
now  leads  the  world  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  greatness  of  a nation. 
Our  nation  to-day  is  giving  the  world 
ideals,  and  the  ideal  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing.  Our  nation  to-day  is  set- 
ting the  example,  and  that  example  is 
having  its  influence  around  the  world. 

Our  greatness  is  not  measured  by 
our  army  or  our  navy,  but  by  our 
ideals. 

This  nation,  with  its  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  is  destined  to  im- 
press the  world  as  no  other  nation 
has  impressed  it,  not  by  force  or 
violence,  but  by  developing  here 
the  highest  civilization  ever  known, 
and  our  nation’s  rise  through  this 
development  will  influence  every 
other  nation  by  the  power  of  a noble 
example. 


